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Acgisthus and Clytemncstra in Agamemnon; Conan. in the latter
part of the scene, introduces some of the sententious precepts put
into the mouth of Seneca in Octavia. Then the chorus, four in
number according to established tradition, recite, each in turn, a
six lined stanza: this division of the chorus, which occurs again in
the dialogue of the fifth act, is the one innovation Ilughes has
introduced.

It is hardly worth while to follow the dramatist in his
borrowings through act n (where they are almost as extensive)
and through the rest of the play to the last lines of the
epilogue, which still echo Seneca; but one feature which affected
Elizabethan tragedy throughout its history may be noted. The
earlier dramatists had attempted, without much success, to imitate
Seneca's stichomythia. Hughes copied this staccato style of
antithetical and epigrammatic dialogue very closely. The following
lines, of which only the first is taken from T/iyestes, may serve as
an example:

CADOR.   To rule is much.       ARTHUR.   Small if we covet naught.

CA.   Who covets not a Crowne?       An.   He that discernes
The bwoord aloft.       CA.   That hang-eth fast.       AR.    But by
A haire.   CA.   Eight holdes it up.       Au.   Wrong puls it downe.

CA.   The Commons helpe the King.       AR.   They sometimes hurt.

This device is of frequent occurrence in later tragedy, and is
sometimes very effectively used by Shakespeare, e.g. in the opening
scenes of Richard III and of Hamlet

The characters of The Misfortunes of Arthur not only indulge
freely in Senecan aphorisms, but are cast in the regular Senecau
moulds. Mordred is the typical usurper, Guenevora the faithless
wife, and the messengers, counsellors and confidants show few
gleams of personality; but an exception must be made in the
case of Arthur, who, perhaps, is the first well-conceived character
of English academic tragedy. Of course, he utters many Senecan
commonplaces, but he is not a merely conventional type. His
inclination to deal gently with his son is finely contrasted with his
vigorous address to his troops when he is roused to action by
Mordred's insolent message; and his lament over his son's body
has been justly admired, in spite of a touch here and there of
Senecan rhetoric. His last words breathe a dignity and mystery
not unworthy of the situation:

Tea: though I Conquerour die, and full of Famet
Tet let my death and parture rest ohscnre.
No grave I neede (0 Fates) nor buriall rights,
Nor stately hearce, nor torube with haughty toppe: